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A touch of Paris—Chanel 

inspired suit in cream Donegal 
Homespun. Cream Wool braid 
outlines the neckline and front. 


Price 8 gns. ($24) 


A beautifully tailored coat 
in rich Creamy White Homespun. 


Price 8 gns. ($24). 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. Our size 14 is 
Bust 37’, Waist 273”, Hips 39”. 
Patterns on request. Approx. weight 
of either garment, 5 Ibs. U.S. 
Customs duty 21%. Postage plus 


insurance to U.S.A. $2. 
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THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great RETA », 
variety of beautiful, ee as ~: L -7 
deep-cut, lead ee 

crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Crystal is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home ! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


* WATERFORD + IRELAND 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. 





Make 


Switzers 


your shopping 
CONTTE 10+ devin mos 


distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin’s smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man’s Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 
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DUBLIN 
HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 8th, 9th, 10th 


llth and 12th 
1961 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 


MILITARY AND CIVIL 
HORSE JUMPING 
CONTESTS, 
BLOODSTOCK SALES 


* 


For programmes and reserved seat 


particulars apply: 


THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN, 4 


Phone : 680645 














ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 























More and more smokers are saying 


| Prefer 









They’re so 
consistently good 


iia 


Firmly and fully packed—mild but 


SUT 


really satisfying—that’s how more 
and more smokers are describing 
Afton. Why every day more and more 
ayy SS RV Ys : ‘ ’ 
ASS . Ne smokers now say ‘I Prefer Afton’. 


Made in the most up-to- 
date cigarette factory in 
Western Europe. 
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CARROLLS OF DUNDALK - MAKERS OF FINE VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 








PARNELL MONUMENT 


_ Drive Voursel} 


SAFETY AND COMFORT 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 






































Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £15 15 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £17 17 0 
Popular; BHP 36 $45.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $51.00 

de Luxe 
Ford RAC 16 | £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £23 0 0 
Prefect | BHP 39 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $64.40 
de Luxe Mark 11 








WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 
172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTv. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 











CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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Our Cover Picture 

POWERSCOURT DEMESNE, COUNTY WICKLOW, IRELAND, offers unrivalled 
opportunities to those who enjoy an open-air holiday. The Irish Youth Hostel 
Organisation, An Oige, has an excellent chain of hostels, situated in some of 
the finest scenic areas, and many of them are within walking or cycling 
distance of each other. Camping is not controlled and marshalled as is com- 
monly the case elsewhere. And everywhere in Ireland it’s surprisingly easy 
to leave city life far behind if one feels so inclined. A few minutes is often 
enough to take one into peaceful and unspoiled natural surroundings. 
Photograph : Joseph McGann. 
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THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY of Modern Art in Dublin is in 
many ways ideal. Originally built in 1762 for Lord 
Charlemont by Sir William Chambers as his town resi- 
dence, it is placed on an eminence overlooking Parnell 
Square, not two minutes’ walk from the main street of 
Dublin. This splendid Georgian mansion has a frontage 
of 100 feet and has been compared by Sir A. E. Richardson 
with the Albany in Piccadilly. The large garden at the 
back comprised an area of some 20,000 feet and here a 
series of galleries were erected and joined to the original 
house in 1929. The proportions of these galleries and the 
concealed lighting make them perhaps amongst the most 
graceful and elegant of picture museums. 

For many years one of the galleries has been kept empty 
as a reminder that it was intended to house the collection 
of 39 pictures which Sir Hugh Lane wished to give to 
the city of Dublin. As a result of a failure of the munici- 
pality immediately to carry out his wish that a modern 
gallery be built in Dublin, he altered his will and bequeathed 
them to the London National Gallery. However, before 
he sailed for America he wrote a codicil to his will in 
which he declared his intention that the pictures should 
come to Dublin but failed in the event to have his signatures 
to the codicil witnessed. On his return from America 
he was drowned when the Lusitania was sunk and since 
that time a controversy concerning the rightful ownership 
of the pictures has continued. This has recently been happily 
concluded by an arrangement entered into between the 
two Governments whereby Dublin received half the 
pictures on loan for a period of five years. When this 
period has ended, the other half of the pictures will be 
loaned. 





BY JAMES WHITE 


MODERN ART 


The 20 pictures in question were put on view on 
February 16th last and they greatly strengthen the re- 
presentation of impressionist works in the collection, 
including as they do Renoir’s masterpiece ‘Les Parapluies’, 
a superb portrait of Eva Gonzales by Manet; Daumier’s 
‘Don Quixote and Sancho Panza’ as well as landscapes 
by Corot, Boudin, Jongkind and Courbet. The collection 
already contained some 350 examples of 19th and 2oth 
century painting and sculpture largely due to the benevo- 
lence of Sir Hugh Lane who conceived the idea that Dublin 
should have such a collection in 1903. He persuaded the 
City Fathers to provide a temporary home in 1908 where the 
nucleus of the collection was housed. At that time he 
presented 70 works of the British school and Rodin’s 
‘Age of Bronze’ which was used as a cover illustration 
for the original catalogue. He also presented a group of 
portraits of distinguished contemporary Irishmen which 
he had commissioned John Butler Yeats and William 
Orpen to paint and in subsequent years he added to his 
gifts of Irish, British and continental paintings and_per- 
suaded artists and collectors to give as well. 

This gallery then has a splendid variety of the most 
important paintings of the late 19th century and fine 
sculptures by Maillol, Rodin, Barye, Epstein and Degas. 
Apart from the Lane collection now on loan, there are 
pictures by Ingres, Puvis de Chavannes and _Isabey, 
exemplary drawings by Millet, Daumier, Legros, Leighton 
and a group of early impressionist works by Monticelli, 
Harpignies, Jongkind, Fantin-Latour and Boudin, not 
to mention the brilliant study of “Waterloo Bridge’ by 
Monet and eleven small paintings by Corot which 
paraphrase his varied career. 


LES PARAPLUIES : Auguste Renoir, Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin. 























Left, above : AVIGNON : The Palace of the Popes, Jean Baptiste Corot. 

Left, below : THE CHIMNEY, Edouard Vuillard. 

Below : THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes. The steward is said to represent Anatole France, and Salome, the 
Princess Maria Centacuzene—the artist's wife. Municipal Gallery of Modern 


Art, Dublin. 




















The English school has the privilege of originating modern 
painting in the example of Constable from whose hand 
we possess seven oils of the greatest delicacy. To these 
can be added a series of masterpieces by Wilson Steer, 
William Nicholson, Sickert, Sargent, Greaves, McEvoy, 
Nevinson, Whistler, Laura Knight, John Nash, Augustus 
John and several large and beautifully executed pre- 
Raphaelite canvases by Watts, Burne-Jones and their 
followers. It goes without saying that the most distinguished 
Irish painters are well represented and there are sixteen 
Orpens, eight paintings by John Butler Yeats, six Osbornes 
and as many landscapes by Nathaniel Hone as well as 
examples of the most famous 2oth century Irish painters, 
Jack B. Yeats, Evie Hone and Mainie Jellett. 

Though this gallery is not endowed with funds to add 
to its collection from the best contemporary sources, a 
society of art lovers in Ireland, The Friends of the National 
Collections, has endeavoured to fulfil this purpose and 
has presented works by Picasso, L’Hote, Lurcat, Clave, 
Rouault, Utrillo, Vlaminck, Bonnard, Berthe Morisot, 
Bores, Henry Moore and some of the more exciting young 
painters of the present time. As Dublin already possesses 
a National Gallery of major importance in which 700 
paintings of all the principal schools are on view, it is 
perhaps not an overstatement to claim that nowhere else 
outside the world’s largest capitals can every aspect of 
European painting be studied to such effect. 


Left : THE SLAVE, Eugene Fromentin. Above: ON THE BEACH, Degas. 


A spirit of enthusiasm for art has developed since the 
Lane controversy has ended and the famous ‘Lane’ pictures 
have been returned to the gallery which the municipality 
has created to fulfil Sir Hugh’s ambition for his native 
country. Every day attendances have reached proportions 
of unexpected heights and the public has shown intense 
interest in the more modern canvases like Vuilliard’s ‘La 
Cheminee’ and the classic portrait of Le Duc d’Orleans 
by Ingres as well as such romantic pictures as Puvis de 
Chavannes ‘Martyrdom of St. John the Baptist’ (a huge 
canvas in which the steward is said to represent Anatole 
France and Salome the artist’s wife, the Princess Maria 
Cantacuzene) or the fascinating ‘The Slave’ by Fromentin. 
The variety of the collection indicates the breadth of 
Lane’s taste. After all, there was no other collector in these 
islands who was prepared to expend large sums of money 
acquiring the finest works of Renoir or Manet over sixty 
years ago. 
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IRELAND’S NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
BY SIR SHANE LESLIE 











CATHOLIC COUNTRIES boast national pilgrimages on a bs 
growing scale, and though there is none to equal the vast 
numbers who find their way to Lourdes, Ireland can point 
to a growing national pilgrimage which is about to attain 
its climax at least in relations between lords of the soil and 
spiritual claimants. 

English Catholics have never shown particular interest 
in so Irish a tradition, which is almost Celtic in the severity 
called upon pilgrims to endure. ‘Lough Derg’ is the 
modern term for a pilgrimage which the Middle Ages and 
centuries before knew as ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory.’ Lough 
Derg is a misleading term for English readers, especially 
as handbooks and encyclopaedias are inclined to refer 
the ‘Purgatory’ to the bigger and more prominent Lough 
Derg which lies between the Counties of Tipperary and 


Galway, whereas the Lough Derg associated with St. 
1 Patrick lies in Donegal but close to the boundaries of 
9 Fermanagh and Tyrone. 


In the primitive period it is possible, in the opinion of 
a great Irish scholar like John O’Donovan, that the lake 


was called Lough Geirc, the Lake of the Cave. The 
| medieval legends and travellers’ tales all concentrate on a 
cave—a cleft in an island of the lake which was believed 


to lead down to the geographical Purgatory on which 
| N D O N E c A L Dante based his epic. But in English or governmental 
ordnance it became Derg, the Red Lake. For this descrip- 
tion more than one suggestion was given. First of all, it 
was coloured reddish by the peat-water. Secondly, it 
referred to the blood shed on the spot when the mighty 
Fianna (mythical Fenians) led by Fionn and Oscar and 


CDefandto Parriao CPO Ossian held their hunting at Lough Derg and slew the 


serpent or monster of the lake. To this celebrated sporting 
@ go? ©) | PATRICIO 
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occasion Ossian dedicated one of his lays. The whole 
neighbourhood remained rich in folklore and legend until 
the most recent times. The old pagan saga passed like the 
elder faiths of the Irish into the Patrician creed, and whether 
St. Patrick’s feet ever touched the shores of the lake, the 
stones on the waterbrink of Station Island, the present 
scene of the full-fledged pilgrimage, ‘show markings 
described as those of St. Patrick’s blessed feet. Not far away 
are immense stones which were believed to be the fossilised 
remains of the monster slain by the Fenian brethren. 











Woodcut from the Catalogue of Saints by Peter de Navalibus, 

showing (left) St. Patrick with an Irish king, and (right) St, 

— using the staff of Jesus to describe the cave at Lough 
erg. 
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Nowadays one is not allowed to take photographs of the Lough Derg pilgrimage. 
Our illustrations, which come from the Lawrence Collection in the National 
Library, were made half a century ago. 





Station Island is only half an acre in extent. 


But archaeology and manuscript point out that that was 
not the only island deserving of veneration in the lake. A 
mile to the north-west of Station Island lies the ten-acred 
green blob across the distance known as Saint’s Island. 
This island was known in Irish as St. Daveoc’s, an early 
Patrician saint and hermit. On this island the Anglo- 
Normans introduced a priory of Augustinian Canons. 
Like all the legends and customs these Catholic invaders 
adopted, they took over Lough Derg and, thanks to their 
enthusiasm, introduced the name of the lake to Christendom 
associated with the astonishing possibility of a kind of 
spiritual volcanic link between the surface of Earth and 
the half-way Purgatorial house which certainly agreed 
with the doctrine of poets as well as philosophers. The 
adventurous, the believers, the optimistic and the penitential 
of all countries solemnly hoped there was such a place. 
Some imaginative travellers and pious monks between 
them created the first and most widespread of medieval 
thrillers. No medieval library was without visions and 
experiences of this other world which could be penetrated 
by the living in a remote corner of the most remote island 
of Christendom. Hardly a great collection of manuscripts 
today lacks one of these Irish visions. 





The scene and ceremony were early set. The monks 
did not invite the pious but the more appalling sinners who 
like Tannhauser in another Celtic story was refused absolu- 
tion by the Pope himself. Wealthy and powerful penitents 
found their way in the course of a journey across Europe 
to Lough Derg. They bore letters from their spiritual or 
temporal lords which they showed to the Bishop of Clogher 
and Prior of Lough Derg. They were solemnly warned of 
the dangers which beset them if they descended into the 
cave which entailed ten days and nights before the Prior 
descended to unlock them from captivity. As no chance 
could be taken, a pilgrim lay on the chapel floor clothed 
with an alb and enjoyed the unique experience of hearing 
the monks chant his funeral service. This prae-mortem 
liturgy apparently occurs nowhere else in Christendom 
and must have had a very salutary influence even apart 
from the subsequent entry into the cave in which the 
Prior locked the door. ‘ 

Survival was possible, to judge from the number of 
pilgrims from different countries who lived to record their 
experiences. Apart from their well-merited absolution, 
they returned like the heroes of later voyages and explora- 
tions to write accounts which there were none to check 
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The ancient stony beds, devoted to prayer and worn smooth by barefooted 
pilgrims, still are a feature of Station Island. As the years have gone by, Lough 
Derg pilgrimage has grown numerically from hundreds every year to thousands 


and from thousands to tens of thousands. 


or to deny. It became an accepted tradition that this material 
connection existed between the two worlds; it passed into 
legend upon legend and finally inspired Dante to write 
the greatest of all medieval epics. The parallels between 
Knight Owen’s adventures in St. Patrick’s Purgatory have 
been drawn with the direct text of the Inferno of Dante. 
There can be no doubt that this corner of desolate 
Donegal was better known to Europe at one time than any 
other corner of Ireland. Belfast was only a geographical 
expression in Gaelic. The Giant’s Causeway and the Blarney 
Stone were unknown to tourists who were also unknown 
except for such as courageously made way through the 
Fews or mountainy forests south of Armagh or the wilder 
districts north. It was from a northerly direction that the 
Papal Nuncio Chiericati, accredited to Henry VIII, found 
direction to Lough Derg and wrote a most fascinating but 
cautious letter to Isabella d’Este describing his stay on 
Station Island while his companions pe -rformed the penances 
and exercises under cover. 

The archaeological problem of St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
lies in the existence of two islands of very different character 
at a mile’s distance in the middle of the lake. Saint’s 
Island (originally St. Daveoc’s Island) is ten acres and is 
approximate to the western mainland close enough to be 
joined by a causeway. Here the Augustinian Canons 
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undoubtedly settled and built from the days of the Norman 
invasion. These religious adventurers, who took over 
Ireland under the impression that they were carrying out 
a papal behest, took over not only territory but legend, 
intermarried with Irish chieftainry, and transfigured the 
old saints. St. Patrick they made known in all phrases to 
Christendom and his Purgatory seemed the most astonish- 
ing of his connections with the spiritual to advertise to all 
lands. Their success was startling, and Saint’s Island to this 
day shows traces of their priory, chapel and gardens, above 
all the hidden corner where some ten steps led from the 
chapel into the famous cave. 

At an uncertain time St. Patrick’s Island, barely a half- 
acre of rock in the middle of the lake, took over the 
penances and sanctities of Saint’s Island, and as it became a 
religious station, is so called to this day. The stony beds 
devoted to prayer and worn smooth by the bare-footed 
pilgrims exist there till today, but the representative of the 
cave, in which pilgrims passed a night’s vigil throughout 
historic times, has been a chapel within recent years, only 
glorified into a minor basilica and consecrated by the 
late Papal Nuncio, Archbishop Paschal Robinson. The 
pilgrimage also has grown numerically from hundreds 
every year to thousands and from thousands to tens of 
thousands. 

















Title and illustration from an early printed book, 
‘Le Voyage du puys Sainct Patrix auquel lieu on voit 
les peines de Purgatoire. Et aussi les joyes de Paradis.’ 
(Lyons, 1506). The illustration shows the Prior of Lough 
Derg giving instructions to the Knight Owen. 





In medieval times all nationalities were numbered in the 
literary travellers, Hungarian, Spanish, French, Italian. 
It was not until later that the Irish realised what an astound- 
ing wonder lay in their own bounds. With the wars, 
massacres, struggles and penalisations which befell Ireland, 
Lough Derg became a sanctuary, a sacred Zion, a national 
Mecca. Disasters and destructions only endeared the place 
to national sympathy. It is true that confusion was caused 
at the end of the fifteenth century when the existence of 
two islands, each with a cave and a penitential outfit, came 
to the notice of the Pope, Alexander VI. A Dutch monk, 
obviously visiting Saint’s Island, descended into the cave, 
and though no doubt he suffered whatever penance he 
deserved, he was disappointed by his failure to see the 
spectres, spirits and demons which had been reported by 
previous and more successful visitors. His report con- 
vinced the Pope that something was wrong, and the Holy 
See ordered that the cave should be closed. This was 
properly apologised for in the Irish Annals by the explana- 
tion that this was the wrong cave. There was no protest 
or anger at the papal edict, for the other island had long 
been in full swing. Not only the stone beds but stone relics 
and a copy of the old cave had been brought to St. Patrick’s 
Island. A carefully detailed map in the Lyra Hibernica 
dating from 1666 shows this facsimile cave much as 
facsimile grottoes of Lourdes are to be found all over the 
world conveying the same spiritual results as pilgrims 
secure by journeying into the Pyrenees. 

The island and the cave have appeared on all Irish maps 
from the earliest in manuscripts in the Italian libraries to 
the British ordnance surveys. Even more so have they 
found mention in authors: Calderon, Marie de France 
(full Lai, a verified account of the Knight Owen’s tale in 
Latin), Ariosto, Southey, William Carleton, to say nothing 
of a mention in the Roman Breviary for a short period. 
The most striking allusion in English occurs in Shakespeare, 
in a scene when Hamlet and Horatio are sparring with the 
ghost (more Catholico a soul in Purgatory) and Hamlet 
invokes St. Patrick (his only mention in the works). 
Whom else could he invoke on such an occasion, since 
neither England nor Denmark could boast any saint with 
protective power over Purgatory? 

The civil authorities struck hard at the buildings left on 
either island in the curious supposition that by hacking 
down the symbols of one branch of Christianity another 
branch would immediately blossom. The English govern- 
ment was steadily adverse, but it is interesting to read 
that while one Queen of England, Henrietta Maria, wrote 
(indeed with the good wishes of Charles II) in favour of 
preserving the pilgrimage, it was under Queen Anne that 
shattering blows were delivered to obliterate what seemed 
to Anglican colonialism a debased superstition. 

However, the superstition has survived in a most ascetic 
and penitential form, while it is the official state religion 
and Queen Anne have which disappeared, at least on the 
shores of Lough Derg in Donegal. 
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BY TOM CORKERY 


THE LANGUAGE commonly used in Ireland is very similar 
to English, Scotch, Australian, American, and other 
English-sounding languages. It is only after a few weeks’ 
residence that the tourist discovers that words and phrases 
in Ireland have a different meaning altogether to what they 
have in Britain and the U.S. 

There are various reasons for this. First, and most 
important, is the fact that we are by nature a very nice- 
minded people, and we hate using ugly terms. Thus 
arises that exquisitely polite but very misleading form of 
speech known as the Irish euphemism: a mode of expression 
especially designed to brighten the tourist’s approach to 
his holiday and to avoid giving unhappy answers to 
awkward questions. 

Another good reason for our words and phrases standing 
for different concepts to what they do in England is that 
our concepts differ anyway. Such things as ‘time’, ‘motion’, 
‘progress’, differ in Brooklyn from the Beara Peninsula 
or Belmullet. Our ideas of what constitutes a ‘young 
fellow’ or a ‘soft day’ or a ‘gentleman’ probably differ from 
everybody else’s ideas. It’s not that we go around saying 
that everybody else is wrong about such matters. It’s 
only that we know we're right. 

Finally, there are those few words and phrases which 
are not met with in English-sounding languages elsewhere 
simply because their like does not exist elsewhere. A 
tourist may think for example that he has the equivalent 
in his country for a Dublin ‘ould wan’. If he makes the 
acquaintance of a couple of Dublin ould wans he will 
find out his mistake. 

This following short list of Irish words and phrases 
then is designed to help the visitor in his battle with the 
problems of communication during his stay zmongst us. If 
carefully studied and memorised this list can save him 
from numerous disasters such as getting lost in bogs, 
getting drowned, getting into politics, or getting into the 
jailhouse. 


. LANGUAG 





OF IRISH EUPHEMISMS .. . 


A Step Down the Road . . . Two miles down the road, 
across a stretch of bog, fall into a lake, climb over a 
small mountain, and you'll finally get there with luck. 


A wee bit of trouble down the road ... Anything from a fire 
or an earthquake to a revolution. At all costs to his 
curiosity the tourist should stay out of wee bits of 
trouble down the road. 


Whatever you say yourself, Sir... A phrase now happily 
almost archaic. It used to be, and still is in some parts, 
a jarvey’s form of answering when asked the cost of 
the journey. There is a way of answering it if you have 
the courage. 


A Hard Match . . . A sporting term originating in Munster 
rugby circles but now widely used to describe any ball 
game in which the object of both sets of players is to 
find out how much the other fellow’s flesh and blood 
can stand. ‘Hard matches’ are always greatly enjoyed 
by everybody, not least by both sets of players, but 
touring and visiting teams should first ensure that they 
know the meaning of the term before they get involved 
in one; otherwise they might just think that the boys 
were being nasty. 

I haven't a word to say against him myself. . But it’s generally 
gave out about him that he’s a robber, a murderer, a 
grabber and so are all belonging to him. 


OF WOMEN 


A fine woman . . . Any Irish female over five and half 
feet tall, weighing over twelve stone, and aged over 
forty years. 


A fine girl . . . Any Irish female of similar statistics but 
aged less than forty years. 


A comfortable woman . . . (Physically)—Any female with 
more than average plumpness . . . (Financially)—Any 
female with a bit put away in the bank. 


An ould wan . . . Local term to describe a certain formidable, 
sharp-tongued, indestructible elderly female peculiar 
to the city of Dublin. 


That wan! .. . If in conversation with your hostess you 
should happen to mention the name of another lady 
and the immediate reply from your hostess is: “That 
wan!” then you can be certain that you are speaking of 
your hostess’s greatest enemy. 
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OF MEN 

A young fellow... Any unmarried Irish male under the 
age of fifty. 

A decent man . . . Anybody good for the loan of a fiver. 

A miserable man . . . Anybody not good for the loan of a 
fiver. 


A dacent poor devil . . . Anybody fool enough to let you 
rob him. 

A right boyo . . . The black sheep of one’s family. 

A proper boyo . . . The black sheep of the other guy’s family 
and, therefore, a worse black sheep. 

He’s bad news . . . He is best left alone. 

A credit to himself and to his family . . . A bore. 

A real gentleman . . . A gentleman in his nature and actions. 

A proper gentleman . . . A gentleman in his appearance, 
dress and deportment. 


A gurrier . . . A male Dubliner of low class and uncouth 
speech, rough in manner though not necessarily violent 
in tendencies. 

A slag .. . A ditto with the addition of violent tendencies. 
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OF POLITICS AND PUBLIC OCCASIONS 
A patriot . . . Everybody 
A traitor . . . Everybody else. 


A public-spirited representative . . . Anyone of our crowd 
who brings to light some scandal about their crowd. 

A muck-raker . . . Anyone of their crowd who brings to 
light some scandal about our crowd. 

An organisation . . . Any body of three or more members 
committed to a political purpose. 

A demonstration . . . The three or more members meeting 
in public. 


A robber... Anybody who has got further in life than you. 

A waster... Anybody who has failed to stay up with you. 

A chancer . . . Anybody who tries to do something better 
than you’ve been doing it. 

A mouth... All public speakers other than oneself. 


OF SOCIAL OCCASIONS, ETC. 

I’ve been looking all over for you . . . Can you lend me a 
fiver ? 

Will you have one drink with me before you go... Will you 
come in here for a few drinks and none of your nonsense 
and then we'll call on Old Joe, he has a good thing for 
the second at Baldoyle and then we'll go on down to 
the dogs and sure we might as well make a night of it 
after that. I know a place where you can drink until 
two in the morning. 

A Hop... An informal flannel dance normally running 
from eight to twelve, in which anybody is free to ask 
anybody else to dance. 

Dress Dance . . . A formal dance at which evening dress 
is obligatory and at which the attentions of the male 
must be confined to his own partner or party. 

Hooley . . . A round-by-the-dresser all-stops-out party 
which can easily be gate crashed and which ends only 
with the break of dawn or the interference of the 
neighbours. 

Party (Formal) . .. A formal party is where you get invited 
to appear at a certain time and a certain place. If the 
party is not visible when you get there then you should 
go in search of it. Most Irish parties travel round quite 
a bit, losing members here, gaining members there, 
before they finally settle in for the morning. The only 
thing you can be certain of with a formal Irish party, 
is that since somebody sent out invitations for it, it 
must be going on, somewhere. 

Party (Informal) . . . An informal party is where nothing 
is planned but everything seems to happen. Informal 
Irish parties have neither beginning, end, middle, nor 
visible means of support. The tourist should be prepared 
to find himself stuck in the middle on one at any time 
of the day or night. It is best, however, not to talk to 
anybody at an informal Irish party until one has first 
ensured that the person addressed is in the position to 
stand his round when his turn comes. The people to 
avoid at such parties are the people who talk like they’re 
throwing them. 
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BY GILBERT A. HOLLIDAY 


Now TuaT the boys have outgrown sand-castles and donkey 
rides, why not try to give them the sort of adventurous 
holiday we used to have at their age? (They are now 15 
and 9) The suggestion came from my wife when we were 
about to write off reserving our customary seaside cottage. 

Apart from the traffic jams at each end of the holiday 
(getting worse each year), our five or six annual visits 
to the same old coves and sandy beaches had been delight- 
ful. But, I realised quite suddenly, advancing years were 
killing initiative and gently pushing us into a rut. 

The decision to try and recapture something of our own 
youthful enterprise followed quickly on the awful 
implication that life (for two weeks a year, at least) was 
passing us by. We must look for a new type of holiday, 
the more adventurous and stimulating the better. 






















One of the very few craft we encountered was the CIE 
launch St. Ciaran (seen here at Lanesborough) which, 
with her sister ship St. Brendan, provides day and evening 
cruises on various sections of the Shannon. 


We remembered the 1930’s when an excursion to the 
the coast was a great occasion; when a holiday on the 
Continent was venturing into the unknown; and, above 
all, the memorable years when, as children, we holidayed 
on waters that are now so teemingly popular. 

Ireland’s roads, I knew, were virtually empty by com- 
parison with those in England. How about the Shannon 
and the Boyle: We decided to find out. 

It wasn’t easy to find a cruiser for hire—and this was a 
good omen. As our inquiries and plans developed, other 
gratifying factors began to build up into a rousing pattern 
of adventure; it began to look as though we would almost 
be pioneers! 

The great Shannon lakes and seemingly endless miles 
of virgin waterways proved to be a fabulous revelation; 
our hopes were more than justified. This was new, vital, 
exciting, adventurous. The basic necessities were always 
within reach, but you often had to find them. No molly- 
coddling, with everything organised so that initiative 
was stifled. On the great Shannon, the beautiful Boyle and 
the incredibly peaceful lakes, we rediscovered the delight 
and sheer fun of fending for ourselves, carving out our 
own adventurous holiday and truly ‘getting away from it 
all.’ In ten days—during August!—we met only two other 
cruisers on the vast area of unspoilt water north of Athlone 
—less than half the navigable rivers and lakes available. 

So extensive are the sheets and ribbons of water that 
they could not be explored in a mere ten days. That time 
could be spent on one of the lakes—and we would still 
have found a new inlet or island every day. 

But, in a sense, we were exploring. There were villages 
and farmsteads where our arrival was evidently quite an 
event for, with only a handful of cruisers in the entire 
Shannon area, the arrival of English holidaymakers by 
water was a rare occasion. News of our progress seemed 
to penetrate northwards ahead of our little four-berther. 
Lock-keepers—infinitely patient, friendly and_ helpful 
people—seemed to pop up at the rarely-used sluices just 
as we rounded the bend. These gently and capable guardians 
epitomised an ever-manifest Brotherhood of the Waters 
that quietly shepherds you along, watches over your 
progress, never interferes but is always there to help, guide 
and advise. 

For the Shannon was the main highway of Ireland long 
before roads; right up until a few years ago it bustled with 
commercial barge traftic. Pride in the great river is deeply 
engraved in the hearts and traditions of its people who 
have a spirit of comradeship and hospitality that even 
in Ireland is remarkable. 





‘we rediscovered the delight and sheer fun 
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We felt the warmth and friendliness of it as we joined 
our cruiser at Athlone. “You may necd a dinghy’, said a 
friend, ‘so please take ours from Lanesborough. Here, I’ve 
drawn a sketch to show you where you can pick it up.’ 
Then another man, whom we had known for a mere five 
minutes: “His dinghy is pretty big, at that. You'll do better 
if you have my outboard motor as well. I'll drive over 
with it tonight’. He did. 

And up in his cosy eyrie overlooking Lough Ree that 
night, Mr. Shannon himself (Col. H. J. Rice, whose 
navigational guide to the waters was a labour of love and 
who misses no opportunity to give hospitality and invalu- 
able advice about his beloved river) presented us with a 
fine set of large-scale maps which he and James O’Connor 
of Roscommon had patiently prepared for future visitors. 
Then, not content, the charming Colonel insisted that we 
borrowed what must have been his pride and joy—a fine 
mariner’s compass. 
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At Tarmonbarry we found a cosy berth 
near a pair of disused Shannon barges. 
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Peering ahead at all times was our mascot Rupert, who has accom- 
panied us on our holidays fer years. Son Peter is at the wheel. 


Sometimes the 


water was incredibly still as though nothing had disturbed it for years. 








We were soon to appreciate that a good compass and a 
pair of powerful field glasses (which we had fortunately 
brought with us) are indispensable for anyone new to the 
waters. Lough Ree, for instance, is over 18 miles long and 
up to seven wide and presents navigation problems quite 
unknown to the canal cruiser or anyone whose experience 
is limited to stretches of ‘developed’ water. This is not to 
suggest that crossing Ree is like sailing the Atlantic in an 
open boat, but the main navigation threads its way between 
a number of islands that are not readily identifiable— 
and it’s always a comfort (and a matter of personal satis- 
faction) to know precisely where you are. 

The long, winding, well-buoyed stretches of river which 
link the open sheets of water are more homely, and, while 
they do not offer quite the same spice of adventure, they 
are full of delightful surprises. Round each bend there is 
a new vista; the banks continually change from cattle- 
dotted pasture to bird-thronged woodland; even the water 
is alive and rippling one minute, then silent, still and shaded 
the next. 

But, between the occasional villages, it was the tran- 
quillity and infinite peace that was so memorable and 
enchanting. We moored at tiny deserted stone quays 
that seemingly had forgotten the rub of hemp; we cruised 
for hours through empty waters without seeing even a 
distant farmer; there were nights when we couldn’t bear 
to leave the remote tranquillity of such havens as Carnadoe 
Waters and Knockvicar Bridge where we moved our 
mattresses to the bank and lay under the stars, digesting 








the silence and wakening to the clop of a distant donkey 
cart or the shrill call of a curlew. 


Yet companionship was always within reach and we 
spent most evenings and nights tied up at quays in the 
small towns and villages where Irish hospitality seemed 
heightened by an affinity with the Shannon. It took us 
two days, for example, to pass through Roosky where 
Tony Fallon, local pub, garage and shop owner (with a 
big stake in future boating plans) has a stay-a-while 
technique that makes nonsense of any schedule. 


We knew that soon many other families would ex- 
perience the joys of cruising these waters. There are 
obvious indications that in the coming years small numbers 
of boats will be available from such centres as Limerick, 
Lanesborough and Roosky. But it is quite inconceivable 
that the vast areas of water could ever be more than 
sparsely populated; a hundred cruisers could ‘hide’ in just 
one of the many lakes. 

Significantly, since our adventure into the (relatively) 
unknown, we have had numerous requests from friends 
and strangers who have had their fill of crowded waters 
and are searching for unspoilt beauty. They'll find it—on 
the Shannon and the Boyle—just as we did. It was exciting, 
satisfying, stimulating and so-different. But it was far too 
fleeting. 

Next year again, we'll excitedly board an Aer Lingus 
Viscount, leave organised facilities for those who prefer 
them, and continue with our Shannon Adventure. 


With more time, we would have explored the treelined banks which seemed to be akin to bird sanctuaries. 
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POINTS 


BY MAJOR J. H. DE BURGH 





The Irish Sweeps Derby, 1962's major racing event, 
will be a major Irish tourist attraction. With a total 
prize fund of about £60,000, it will be the richest race 
ever run in Ireland, and one of the richest in the 
world. It’s going to offer a wonderful opportunity to 
see some of the world’s finest horses in action. It will be 
run at the Curragh Race Course, County Kildare on 
June 30th. 











ORIGINALLY POINT-TO-POINT races, as the name implies, 
were organised by the more competitive members of the 
hunt to try out their favourite hunter. They were run 
over an entirely natural line of country from one well- 
known point to another and probably back again. 





However, it was not long before this became more 
organised with proper rules and came under the jurisdiction 
of the governing steeplechasing body of the country. A 
round course was laid out with a number of flags around 
which the competitors had to go but otherwise they were 
free to take their own course over a good line of natural 
hunting country. 

Courses have changed a good deal in recent years and 
as races tend to be run faster and faster so the fences become 
more and more artificial but there are still plenty of fine 
natural courses over the big open ditches of Meath, the 
walls of Galway and the banks of the southern hunts. 

It would be hard not to enjoy a point-to-point on a fine 
spring day. There are none of the formalities of a proper 
meeting—no stands and no buildings. 

The ‘stand’ is some natural hillside, a few tents for the 


officials and jockeys and a rope ring for the horses to 
parade in. Around this throng the crowds from the 
countryside, it is essentially a countryman’s day out with 
a fair-ground atmosphere . . . side shows, tinkers and 
bookmakers all add to the noise and the colour, and below 
your natural grandstand you will pick out the course 
threading its way through the bright green countryside 
with here and there the yellow of the gorse in flower and 
the blue mountains in the background. 

All the jockeys are amateur riders and all the horses 
must have been fairly hunted that season and be certified 
as hunters by the Master of Hounds. Although fewer 
and fewer top-class horses graduate to steeplechasing 
through the hunting field and point-to-points, it is still 
surprising how many of the top Liverpool horses have 
come up from this humble beginning. Last year’s Liverpool 

























Grand National winner, Merryman, one of the best one 
has seen for several years, was running point-to-points 
three years ago as were also the Grand Sefton winner, 
Ernest, and last year’s Irish National winner, Olympia, 
and the Galway Plate winner, Sparkling Flame. 

No mention of point-to-points could be complete 
without the mention of Fairyhouse and Punchestown, the 
two great Irish National Hunt meetings of the spring. Here 
the best point-to-pointers gather to decide the Hunter 
Championships and the O’Reilly Memorial and La Touche 
Cups, tough races over 34 and 4 miles, with the great 
double banks of Punchestown, the stonewall and “Ballyhack’ 
at Fairyhouse. 

No visitor to Ireland in the spring should miss these 
unique meetings and a more attractive setting for a race- 
course than Punchestown would be hard to find. 
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Gort 1s the principal market town of the prosperous 
lowlands, that stretch between the Burren mountains of 
Clare and the Slieve Aughty of Galway. We went there 
unseasonably, when the famous wild flowers of the Burren 
had faded and the tourists had gone. The hotel 
had a relaxed off-season air. There was no one else to 
compete for the best seat by the fire and the manager had 
time for easy conversation with his guests. One evening 
he brought in a tape-recording of a conversation which 
his wife had had with John Diveney, who had been coach- 
man to Lady Gregory. She had lived at Coole Park near 
by and John had driven her illustrious guests and heard 
them talk of the Abbey Theatre and the many plays, poems, 
projects, which had taken shape beside her fireside, on 
the shores of the lake or the country roads around Gort, 
Kiltartan and Ardrahan, thirty years ago. John was old 
and diffident and Mrs. O’Brien had to coax him into 
reminiscence by starting off his anecdotes for him. ‘Don’t 
you remember the time, John, when Mr. Shaw lost himself 
walking to Coole?’ “That’s right, to be sure!’ John replied, 
slowly gathering confidence and finally himself taking 
charge. From the debris of the years he sifted out some 
grains of gold, his memories of the famous habitués of 
Coole, the queer way Mr. Yeats had given his 10/— tip, the 
name of the grocer in Gort who baked the huge barmbrack 
for the annual Abbey Theatre party, the way Lady Gregory 
had chased away a photographer from Kiltartan because, 
in their neat, new county council cottages, the villagers 
might dislike to be associated with the primitive Kiltartan, 
whose speech she had immortalised. 
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Coole Park itself is now a jungle like John Diveney’s 
memories, but from what remains one canfpiece together 
something of the past. A cottage that must once have 
been a lodge indicates where the avenue gate once was. 
Something of the avenue remains, for the Forestry Depart- 
ment, which took over the place, has respected the noble 
ranks of holm oaks, which, with limes and beeches behind 
them, once made a green tunnel to the front door. It has 
put up a fence round the autograph tree on which visitors 
to Coole were invited to carve their names, and the fence 
has deterred all but the most enterprising citizens of Gort 
from weaving their own initials into those of Shaw and 
Yeats, Moore, Hugh Lane, Martyn, W. G. Grace and all 
the others. There are still Judas trees and catalpas, and 
along the path to the dogs’ cemetery pink anemones and 
frost-bitten Michaelmas Daisies were struggling up through 
the wilderness that lay between a high wall and a box 
hedge. The dogs’ tombs are still there. Gyp, Coco and 
‘Poor Old Prinnie 1856’. Two others, Moscow and China, 
remind us that earlier Gregories were in the diplomatic 
service. A forestry fence runs right across the site of the 
pleasant house; one can locate the porch from a small 
depression in which there is a fragment of tiling. The 
house was demolished during the 1939-45 war when 
building material was valuable and now, without a guide 
from Gort, one could not guess where it once stood. The 
outbuildings in which the forestry workers store their 
tools have fared better. In one of them, a huge white bust 
of Maecenas shimmers behind some bales of wire-netting. 
‘That fellow was in the vine-house’, one of the workmen 
said, and he told us that his two sisters worked for Mr. 
Yeats at Ballylee, the medieval castle, which Yeats and 
his wife made habitable a mile or two from Coole. 


Ballylee Castle, Gort, County Galway, where 
the poet W. B. Yeats lived from 1916 to 1924. 
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Lefe : The Avenue, Coole Park, Gort. 
Through these noble ranks of holm oaks, 
limes and beeches, G. B. Shaw, W. B. 
Yeats, George Moore and other illustrious 
visitors came to call on Lady Gregory. 








Below : The autograph tree on which 
visitors to Coole were invited to carve 
their names. 




































Though begirt with brambles and mud and fallen trees, 
Ballylee still stands intact by the bridge over the small 
stream. Very easily it could be tidied up so that it could 
house some simple record of these legendary days when 
there was such an extraordinary flare-up of talent, genius, 
public spirit among the Anglo-Irish of the west. From this 
western province came the three Yeats’, Edward Martyn, 
Lady Gregory and her son Robert, killed before the great 
! promise of his youth had been fulfilled, George Moore 
{ and his noble brother Maurice, the Irish senator, Shawe 

Taylor, the enlightened landowner, Hugh Lane, the great 
art collector, and others, too. It was Robert Gregory who 
encouraged Yeats to restore Ballylee; in the poem he 
wrote in memory of the young painter-airman, Yeats, 
with Ballylee in mind wrote: 


For all things the delighted eye now sees 

Were loved by him; the old storm-broken trees 
That cast their shadows upon road and bridge; 
The tower set on the stream’s edge; 

The ford where drinking cattle make a stir 
Nightly and startled by that sound 

The water-hen must change her ground. . . . 


~~ 


We dreamed that a great painter had been born 
To cold Clare rock and Galway rock and thorn, 
To that stern colour and that delicate line 
That are our secret discipline. . . . 
What other could so well have counselled us 
In all lovely intricacies of a house. . . . 
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These writers, conscious of the troubled future of Ireland, 

believed correctly that their writings would outlive the 
massive buildings in which they were written. On the 
wall of the derelict castle there is still a stone on which 
Yeats has described in verse the manner of its repair, ending 
with the prayer that it will survive ‘when all is ruin once 
again’. In his poem ‘Coole Park 1929’ he had prophesied 
‘nettles waving upon a shapeless mound’. 

A like desolation has overtaken Moore Hall. Of the 
three famous ‘literary’ houses of the west, only Edward 
Martyn’s Tulira survives. In a trim cottage near the gates, 
his chauffeur, Owen Leenane, likes to tell about his gifted 
and eccentric master, who, to please his mother, erected 
a huge sham Gothic castle alongside the old Tulira. His 
mother’s deeper wish that he should marry and fill the 
new mansion with heirs to the Martyns, an ancient Norman 
family, he never fulfilled. Instead, he furnished a small 
room in the castle like a monk’s cell and, ignoring the 
splendid new wing, devoted himself in solitude to his 
studies and his plays, one of which The Heather Field 
has the sadness of an epitaph on the Anglo-Irish. It tells 
of an Irish landowner, who tried to use his wealth and 
his influence in the service of his country and who met 
with nothing but scorn and scepticism and failure. There 
are no Martyns now in Tulira but the house is loved and 
cherished by Edward’s cousins who still live there. 

George Moore in Ave and Vale wrote much about this 
neighbourhood. I could not travel along the road from 
Gort to Tulira without thinking of that Sunday, when 
Martyn, who was a devout Catholic, insisted that his 
cousin George, who was a lapsed one, must, so long as 
he was a guest at Tulira, attend Mass regularly. Moore 
was not, however, to come with him to his own parish 
church at Ardrahan, because in A Drama in Muslin, Moore’s 
novel, an unlikeable cleric bore an unmistakable resemblance 
to the priest at Ardrahan. No, Whelan, the coachman, 
was to drive Moore to church in Gort. On the way there 
Moore discovered that Whelan, on political grounds, 
violently disapproved of the priest at Gort, who was a 
strong anti-Parnellite. They made a little pact. Half-way 
to Gort they turned into the lodge gates of Coole Park. 
Whelan was given his dinner and George spent the morning 
with Yeats and Lady Gregory. Edward’s feelings were 
not bruised by learning of their defection. 
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Above and below : Edward Martyn’s Tulira—the 
only one of the three famous literary houses in the 
neighbourhood of Gort to have survived. 
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On the road near Gort. If you specialise 
in sunsets here’s one for you to sample. 


In these winter days at Tulira, Moore became conscious 
of his love for his native land. As he walked through the 
park, his sombre thoughts about the Boer War, — at that 
time he was still patriotically British, — were often 
deflected by some natural sight. 

‘the beauty of the golden bracken through which the 

path twisted, a crimson beech at the end of it or the 

purple beauty of a line of hills over against the rocky 
plain freckled with the thatched cabins of the peasantry. 

. As the days drew in, the humble hawthorns shaped 
themselves into lovely silhouettes and a meaning seemed 
to gather round the low, mossy wall out of which they 
grew, until one day the pictorial idea which had hitherto 
stayed my steps melted away and I became possessed 
by a sentimental craving for the country itself. After 
all, it was my country and, strangely perturbed, | 
returned to the castle to ask Edward’s opinion regarding 
the mysterious feeling that had glided suddenly into 
my heart as I stood looking at the Burren mountains’. 


In Kilmacduagh I found the tombs of the Butlers of 


Bunnahow, distant kinsmen of mine. Family tradition 
related that one of them, living nearby at Cregg Castle, 
had buried her amputated leg on a hill behind the house 
and built a memorial turret above it ; could this really be 
true, | wondered. House and hill and turret were quickly 
found but respectable country people do not now take 
pleasure in legends that sound absurd and a farmer feeding 
his turkeys under the portico of Miss Butler’s demolished 
house had never heard of a memorial to her leg. A prim 
shopkeeper opined that the turret was ‘just a fallacy’, 
(‘a fallacy’ we judged was the child of ‘a fantasy’ by ‘a 
folly’). 

I would myself have given up the story of Miss Butler’s 
leg if I had not met along the road an old woman loading 
sticks onto a donkey. She had the astute, wrinkled face, 
the heavy black shawl, the charming courtesy of an earlier 
generation, but even she gave a deprecating laugh when 
she said, in Irish, the turret was known for some strange 
reason as “Tamhlacht na coisa’, the tomb of the leg. I was 
satisfied as last. 


I would like to tell of our trip on round the coast to 
Corcomroe Abbey, to Kinvara and Ballyvaughan and of 
our visit to St. Sourney’s Well, where the trees bend over 
the dark water and pilgrims record their visits by strange 
offerings on a muddy stone, pennies and medals and 
hairpins and bicycle clips and the mysterious treasures of 
children. But ours was an October trip and beautiful as 
that autumn was, most people will visit the Burren in the 
spring and summer when the flowers are out and the 
mountains and the sea have an allure for young climbers 
and swimmers. Nostalgic memories are more suitable for 
autumn and middle age. 


The round tower and Cathedral of Kilmacduagh are 
3 miles south-west of Gort. Worth seeing in the 
cathedral are the flamboyant windows in the south 
chapel, the altar tomb of the O’Shaughnessys and the 
fifteenth-century doorway in the south wall. The round 
tower—as our photograph shows—has a slight tilt. 
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From the Bookshelf 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP—Sheet No. 3 

3s. 6d. 
A NEW MOTORING, tourist and general map of Ireland on a 
scale of 1:250,000 (approx. 4 miles to 1 inch) is in course of 
publication. The map is designed to cover Ireland by 5 
sheets and will supersede the existing }-inch map of which 
16 sheets were required to cover the country and which 
has become obsolescent in many of its details. The new 
map fully exploits the advantage of a scale which not only 
permits cover of the entire country by a small number of 
sheets but of having every sheet overlap its neighbours, 
yet of achieving both these advantages without making 
the sheet-sizes awkwardly big. 

Having an overlap common to adjacent sheets is a 
distinct merit in any map used for touring, especially 
motoring. Thus one is, so to speak, well into one sheet 
before having gone off the other and the distinctly awkward 
job of trying to match non-overlapping edges within the 
confines of a car or in breezy outdoors does not occur. 

Sheet 3 of the new series—just published—covers the 
west of Ireland from the Shannon Estuary to Sligo Bay 
and to the west of a north-south line through Carrick- on- 
Shannon. Thus Manorhamilton, Ballinasloe and Nenagh 
roughly define the northern and eastern limits of the 
extensive area covered by the sheet. 

The map’s novelty, however, is not solely dimensional. 
It is an entirely new production based on fresh drawings 
and on the fullest use of revision of physical features whiich 
can be represented at such a scale. 

Sites of major archaeological importance are specially 
indicated by their proper names, except where the names 
of modern topographical features happen adequately to 
identify their locations. 

The cover, opening at the top rather than in book fashion, 
and a special ‘concertina’ fold, are designed to permit of 
easiest possible opening and unfolding and—a point which 
map users will recognise as equally important—to facilitate 
closing again without getting the folds ‘wrong’. There is 
no unwieldy turned-in fold. These are points of special 
convenience when using a map in a car. A simple double- 
action of opening and unfolding reveals the whole surface 
of the map and re-folding is correspondingly simple. 

The maps bears the National Grid—which has already 
been superimposed on the $-inch series and will in due 
course be applied to all the national maps. The new map is, 
in fact, the first which has a strict projectional relationship 
to the National Grid and the sheet margins consist of grid 
lines, leaving no awkward fractional grid ‘squares’ such as 
are unavoidable on maps of older provenance on which 
the grid has been superimposed. 

The map is published by the Ordnance Survey, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, and is obtainable direct from that Office or 
its agents in the various principal towns or through any 
reputable bookseller or newsagent, price 2 /6d. flat, 3 /6d. 
folded. 
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LADY GREGORY 


By Elizabeth Coxhead 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., 30s. 


ALTHOUGH ExceRPTS from Lady Gregory’s Journals were 
published in 1946, this is the first book to attempt a critical 
estimate of her as a writer and to give some account of her 
life. The third member of the original Abbey Theatre 
triumvirate of directors, she has been over-shadowed by 
her friends W. B. Yeats and J. M. Synge. Her activities 
were many-sided: as theatre organiser and historian, hostess 
and friend to great men, discoverer of talent (Sean O’Casey 
was her most notable find), pioneer collector of Irish 
folklore, and in her last years principal campaigner for the 
return of the Lane Pictures to Ireland. But it is Miss 
Coxhead’s contention that her real importance is as a 
creator, and principally as a dramatist, and that her exquisite 
plays, so classical in feeling and so little influenced by the 
very different dramatic temperaments of Yeats and Synge, 
deserve to be rescued from the relative neglect into which 
they have fallen since her death. 

The book contains much unpublished material about 
her girlhood on her father’s great estate in the west of 
Ireland where (like George Eliot in the midland farmlands) 
she learnt to know the country people so well that through 
them she could epitomise the universal human condition. 
It traces her happy marriage to a distinguished man much 
older than herself, her political and literary education 
under his wing, and the large flowering of her talent when, 
after his death, she made contact with Yeats and Douglas 
Hyde and the beginnings of the Irish Renaissance. It 
stresses the encouraging fact that most of her creative 
work was done between the ages of fifty and sixty, and 
in it the portrait of a gifted, courageous and essentially 
lovable woman emerges from the misrepresentation and 
injustice that have so largely been her lot. 


IREKLAND FOR EVERYMAN 
By H. A. Piehler 
J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED, 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND FOR EvERYMAN is the outcome of a comprehensive 
tour and embraces all the latest information on travelling 
routes, accommodation and those minutiae of “where and 
when’ so indispensable for the visitor to the Republic and 
the Six Counties. 

The object of the guide-book is eminently a practical 
one. The description of the scenic beauties and principal 
antiquities of Ireland is divided into eleven fascinating 
tours (each beginning where the last one ended), and is 
adapted for the needs of the motorist, the railway traveller, 
the cyclist, the walker, the traveller by motor-coach and 
bus, being especially useful also for those who prefer to 
combine several of the available means of transport. 

There are sections on How to Travel and Where to 
Stay; an Outline of Irish History, an Irish Glossary and 
Notes on the Irish Language. For good measure, an Irish 
Calendar and a Book-list have been included. The volume 
has a full Index. 
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RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear”’ coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 


BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 




















BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T.J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, 2. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 


IRISH MIST LIQUEUR When you lunch or 
dine anywhere in Ireland—the perfect 
finish to a good meal—it is Ireland’s only 
Liqueur—Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur and 
a real discovery if you have not already 
tried it. 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: $5 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 








GARNETTS & KEEGAN’S LTD., 
Parliament Street, Dublin. The largest fishing 
tackle store in Ireland. Well worth a visit. 


MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 
sweaters. 








ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 








NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—‘‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’? — Oriana Atkinsou. 


FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 





LADIES’ HAND-WOVEN TWEED COATS 
and suits, Custom tailored or Ready-to- 
Wear, from 10 guineas ($30). Fittings in 
4 hours. S. & M. Jacobs, 20 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. Beside Mansion House. 





CAMERAS.—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





HANDKNIT SWEATERS 
Have you seen... the finest Handknits in 
the world at Creation Knitwear Boutique 
and the Man’s Shop, Creation Arcade, 
Grafton Strect, Dublin. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 





WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 
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CASH & CO. LTD., CORK. Established 1877 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Tweeds, China 
by all the leading makers, Belleek, Water- 
ford Glass, Hummel Figures, etc. All risks 
covered. Low premium. Expert packing. 
Prompt attention to Mail Orders. 








SOUVENIRS WORTH WAITING FOR— 
Belleek China, Waterford Glass, Carrigaline 
Pottery, Souvenir Jewellery, freshly caught 
leprechauns, etc., displayed at Blackthorn 
House, Patrick Street, Cork. 





R. @ .O’NEILL, EARL STREET, We export 
Waterford Glass and Belleek China at factory 
prices to all parts of the world. Write for 
illustrated price lists. 
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WHERE FO STAY 


Dublin 








SOME LEADING HOTELS 
AND GUESTHOUSES 


THE GRESHAM HOTEL 


Luxuriously appointed, 150 
superb bedrooms all with radio, 
85 with private bath. Showers. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 
Grillroom, Bar, Restaurant, 
Tea Lounge, Ballroom. 
Licensed throughout. 24 Hour 
Garage Service. Iced drinking 
water on tap. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. 
Telephone: 46881. 

Ielegrams: Gresham, Dublin. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 


Dublin’s oldest hotel, is also 
the most up-to-date. Recent 
additions include the penthouse 
floor, providing the most 
luxurious accommodation in 
Ireland, and the Lafayette 
Restaurant, whose three rooms 
have each a distinctive atmo- 
sphere. The Buttery Cocktail 
Bar is Dublin’s most fashion- 
able rendezvous. Telephone: 
72991. Telegrams: HIBERNIA. 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


Overlooking the gardens of 
St. Stephen’s Green, is known 
to distinguished visitors from 
all parts of the world for its 
intimate atmosphere and un- 
obtrusive personal attention. 
The restaurant of this exclusive 
hotel is one of the finest in 
Europe. Telephone: $4151. 
Telegrams: GASTRONOME. 


THE CENTRAL HOTEL 


Ideally situated in the centre of 
Dublin’s fashionable shopping 
area within a few minutes 
walking distance of Grafton 
Street, theatres, arcades and 
stores. One of Dublin’s largest 
hotels. 100 bedrooms many with 
private bathrooms. Excellent 
food and a well stocked cellar. 
Fully licensed throughout. 
Telephone 78341. Telegrams 
Central Dublin. 

















THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL 


Ihe most distinguished address 
in Ireland. Best location in 
Dublin; overlooking St. 
Stephen’s Green Park. 150 
modern bedrooms fitted with 
radio (107 with private bath). 
Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 
New Quick Service Grill Bar. 
Express Laundry and Valeting 
Service. Telephone: 66471: 
Telegrams “Shelotel”? Dublin. 


THE MARINE HOTEL, SUTTON 


One of Ireland’s most beauti- 
fully situated hotels, being set 
in 4 acres of gardens with 
private entrance to beach. All 
rooms with Telephone, Radio 
and Central Heating. Private 
Bathroom Suites with Balco- 
nies facing south available. 8 
golf courses adjacent. Grade A. 
A.A. R.LA.C. Tel. Dublin 
322613 /4/5. 


THE ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, DUNJLAOGHAIRE (Oo. [Dublin 


(Grade A*). Set in a 
s-acre flower-garden in Dun 
Laoghaire, County Dublin, less 
than 30 minutes from Dublin 
Airport and 15 minutes’ run 
from the city centre. Dun 
Laoghaire is Ireland’s yachting 
headquarters and offers many 
holiday attractions. Telephone: 
81911. Telegrams: Comfort, 
Dun Laoghaire. 


CLAREMONT HOTEL, HOWTH 


A seaside hotel in the fullest 
sense—it’s right on the edge 
of broad sands. Superior 
service, every modern con- 
venience and all holiday 
facilities. Within minutes of 
Dublin City and 6 miles to 
Airport. T.V. lounge. H. & C. 
in all bedrooms. Every room 
has a view. Write for brochure 
or phone 323197. 


COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, PORTMARNOCK 


Magnificently situated in own 
grounds, five mile; from Dublin 
Airport and 20 1ninutes drive 
from the capital. Private suites 
rooms with baths and 
showers—Telephones in all 
bedrooms. Central _ heating. 
Fully licensed. Excellent 
cuisine. Luxurious new_ ball- 
room. Excellent bathing and 
golfing facilities. Telephone: 
Portmarnock 348216. ‘Grams’: 
‘Welcome Portmarnock.’ 
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HOTEL METROPOLE 


Your Centre for Touring the 
beautiful and varied south of 
Ireland. Accommodation for 
180 Guests. Luxurious Private 
Suites, Wireless in all Bed- 
rooms. Golf, Tennis free of 
charge to Residents. Limited 
Garage accommodation pro- 
vided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 
23271 /$. 


THE COMMODORE HOTEL, COBH 





THE SOUTHERN 


a 


THE 





The Commodore is a grade A 
hotel overlooking _ beautiful 
Cork Harbour and is situated 
beside the point of disembarka- 
tion from Atlantic liners. Make 
Cobh—the Atlantic gateway 
to Ireland your headquarters 
for touring the south. Tele- 
phones in bedrooms. Rooms 
with private bath. Telephone 
Cobh 277. 


LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 


Right on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream in an area that is a 
fisherman’s paradise, (lake, river 
and sea). Boating, swimming, 
golf, tennis and dancing make 
it ideal for families. Famous for 
comfort and cuisine. 60 bed- 
rooms, fully licensed. Write 
for brochure to Mrs. Meldon. 
Telephone Waterville 7. 


THE HOTEL, GLENBEIGH 


As a tavern, and inn and then 
as a hotel, this hospitable old 
house has welcomed travellers 
from all over the world for the 
past 150 years. Excellent fishing, 
golf and shooting. Four miles of 
unbroken sand at nearby Ross- 
beigh beach. Telephone: Glen- 
beigh 4. 


ROYAL, VALENTIA ISLAND 


A haven from a worried world, 
on an island 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the main- 
land. The Royal (Grade A) 
caters exclusively for residents 
(one night or a year). Excel- 
lent shooting, sea fishing (4 
Irish records), swimming, boat- 
ing, superb scenery, fully 
licensed. Write for brochure. 
Telephone: Valentia 7. Peace 
« « « Comfort. 

















THE LAKE HOTEL, KILLARNEY LAKES 


A first-class hotel standing on 
the shore of the Lower Lake. 
72 bedrooms—18 with private 
bath. Special terms for winter. 
Large Garage. Free fishing. 
Excellent golf on championship 
course. Tennis—Pitch and Putt 
—Table Tennis. A.A. and 
R.LA.C. appointed. __ Irish 
Tourist Board, Grade A. 
Phone: 35. Grams: Lake Hotel, 
Killarney. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


Grade A—A.A. appointed. 106 
bedrooms, 30 with private bath. 
Fully licensed. Reduced Golf 
green fees. Free fishing on lakes. 
Very special reduced terms 
given for two/three days or 
longer stay during April, May, 
late September and October. 
Apply Manageress. Phone: 
Killarney 16. 


HOTEL EUROPE, KILLARNEY 


Ireland’s most modern Hotel, 
situated in scenery of un- 
rivalled beauty, overlooking 
famous Lakes of Killarney and 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 100 
Rooms—all with private Bath 
or Shower/W.C. Telephone 
and Radio. Convenient for 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 
Opening Spring 1961. Tele- 
phone: 300, 301, 302. Tele- 
grams: Europe. 


THE CASTLEROSSE HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


One of Killarney’s most modern 
hotels, situated in Kenmare estate 
with fine view of lakes and 
mountains. Central heating. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Ideal for 
families. Swimming pool and 
golfing. Special service for 
motorists. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Apply Manageress. 
Phone: Killarney 144. 


THE MUCKROSS HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


On the famous Kenmare Road, 
in the heart of Killarney’s 
scenery, adjoining Muckross 
Abbey and National Park. 
Fully Licensed. Spacious Ball- 
room. Grade A (Irish Tourist 
Board). R.I.A.C. Ideal centre 
for touring, fishing, shooting 
and golf on championship 
course. Phone: Muckross 205 
and 208. 























ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG 


Situated on the shores of Lough 
Corrib and in the centre of the 
most beautiful touring country 
in the West of Ireland where 
‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Ireland’s finest fishing centre. 
Shannon go miles, Dublin 141 
miles. Telephone: Cong 3. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


GLYNN’S HOTEL, GORT 


Phone 27. Grade A., A.A., 
R.LA.C., L.T.A., 30 miles from 
Shannon Airport—where we 
will meet you on request. Very 
mild climate. Ideal tourist 
centre for the South and West 


from April to September. 
Restful. Excellent food. 
Wonderful scenery. Fishing. 


Hunting and Shooting from 
September to February. We 
cater for all your needs. Guides 
available. Free Guide Book. 


Hotel, Connemara.  A.A., 
R.LA.C. appointments. Beside 
river in spacious grounds. Free 
fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. 
Good rough shooting over 
§,000 acres. An ideal touring 
centre. Open all year. Tele- 
phone and Telegrams : 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
& Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


GODEFROYS, LOUGH CORRIB 


Twenty feet from Lough 
Corrib stands Godefroys at 
Greenfield, nr. Headford. Free 
Brown Trout Fishing. Boats 
and experienced ghillies. Excel- 
lent food, licensed, every com- 
fort. A.A. approved. Ideal for a 
quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good 
rough shooting. Brochure avail- 
able. Phone: Headford 22. 


RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL 


Set in the unrivalled beauty of 
the glorious West, midst sea, 
lake and mountain. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, 
sands. Sea and lake fishing. 
Private bathrooms and _ all 
modern amenities. French 
cooking and premier wines. 
Grade A. R.IA.C. and A.A. 
appointed. Apply for illus- 
trated brochure. Telephone: 
Renvyle 3. 

















GLENTWORTH HOTEL 


Grade A (I.T.B.) R.LA.C. Fully 
licensed Bars, Lounges, Res- 
taurant. Garage. Moderate 
terms. Situated in City centre. 
20 minutes from Shannon Air- 
port. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring 
Limerick and the renowned 
beauty spots of neighbouring 
counties Clare and Kerry. 
Write for Brochure. Tele- 
phones: 44050 & 45750. 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, 


Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village, on the bank of the 
River Maigue. Excellent centre 
for touring and for foxhunting 
with the Limerick, Black and 
Tan, Duhallow and Galway 
Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully 
Licensed. Central Heating. Pri- 
vate Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. Telephone: Adare 
9. 


SHANNON SHAMROCK INN, BUNRATTY 


A modern single storey build- 
ing situated beside _ historic 
Bunratty Castle in the colour- 
ful Shannon region, and within 
easy reach of Limerick, Ennis 
and Shannon Free Airport. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Central 
for fishing, shooting, golfing, 
hunting and touring. ’Phone 
Shannon 107. 


THE TALBOT HOTEL 


Regarded as the finest pro- 
vincial hotel in Ireland, has 
accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings over- 
looking Wexford Harbour. All 
rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites 
with bathroom, two bars, 
three lounges, ballroom. “You 
are very welcome’. Manager: 
Paddy Fitzpatrick. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 


The leading hotel in a first-class 
resort. overlooking Ireland’s 
finest beach. Convenient to 
golf, pitch and putt and tennis. 
Grade A. 50 bedrooms, most 
with phone and radio and some 
with private bath. Banqueting 
facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Open all year. Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 
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THE PARK{HOTEL, VIRGINIA 


50 miles north-west of Dublin, 
has 9-hole golf course, hard 
tennis court and putting green 
in wonderful surroundings ; 
overlooking L. Ramor. Fish- 
ing, Shooting. Central heating, 
good food, 23 rooms—g with 
private bath. Write for bro- 
chure or telephone Virginia 35. 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, DUNDALK 


An historic Irish mansion that 
has been completely modern- 
ised, standing in its beautiful 
100 acre demesne half way 
between Dublin and Belfast. 
Convenient to sea, golf, river 
and lake fishing. Central heat- 
ing, rooms with private baths; 
telephones in bedrooms. Fully 
licensed; open all the year. 
Grade A. R.LA.C., A.A. 
Phone: Dundalk 2724/5. Apply 
for brochure. 


LA TOUCHE HOTEL, GREYSTONES 


Enjoy peace, comfort and good 
food at this top-class Hotel in 
a quiet, unspoilt seaside resort 
only 18 miles from Dublin. 
Inclusive Tariff from 14 guineas 
per week. Tennis, Golf, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Sightseeing. Tele- 
phone Greystones 4401. 


GLENCORMAC HOUSE, KILMACANOGUE 


The ‘GLENCORMAC’ is a small 
luxury Hotel beautifully situ- 
ated and only 30 minutes’ drive 
from the capital city. This 
Hotel is known for its comfort: 
the food is most carefully 
chosen and prepared: the 
service is excellent. Lounge 
Bar; Dinner Dancing. Your 
welcome is at all times warm 
and friendly. Phone: Bray 


2409. 
DOWNSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, BLESSINGTON 


The ideal spot 18 miles from 
Dublin amid breathtaking lake 
and mountain scenery. Rooms 
with private bath. Boating, 
Trout and Coarse Fishing, 
Hunting, Shooting, Pony Trek- 
king. Ballroom-Fully Licensed. 
A*** R.LA.C. apptd. Grade 
A (Irish Tourist Board). Phone: 
Blessington 9 & 49. Grams. 
‘Downshire’. 











IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 


the ideal gift. 


Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 
by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 





To: Bord Failte (Sales), 
74 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 2, Ireland. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


NEW /RENEWED/GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Delete as necessary. 


[] ' Year [_] 2 Years | 3 Years 
Subscription to start if possible with issue dated 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 
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FLY IRISH... 





it's quicker from where you are 
to where you want to be 


Time spent getting there is precious holiday Fly the new Irish Boeing from the USA—services 
time wasted. Fly Aer Lingus Viscount or from New York and Boston to Shannon and Dublin 
Friendship jetliners from 18 terminals in Now you can enjoy the Atlantic’s finest first-class 
Britain and Continental Europe to Ireland travel—the fabulous Golden Shamrock service! If 
: ; you're flying Economy you bask in Silver Sham- 
and be there in no time! rock service-—high-life travel at rock bottom cost! 
Travel in comfort. Arrive refreshed. No Fly Irish your next transatlantic trip—the only 
chopping and changing. No luggage worries. direct jet service to Dublin. 
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The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock Leaves 







We will send for you all over 
the world the ideal Irish 
present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 


Ireland and Europe, U.S.A., 


England Australia, etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
. 100 21/- —,, 100 24/6 


ADAM (ireland) LTD. 
CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 
"Phone 884247 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $8 £2-16-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13= 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


17 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 














Wuen you come to Dublin, the gateway to Ireland, 
a “must” is a visit to Walpoles, the oldest Linen 
House in Ireland — the mecca of generations of 
house-proud women. 


Tuere you can see Walpoles beautiful Irish Damask 
Table Napery, Towels, Sheet Sets, Banquet and 
Luncheon Cloths, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Tus Celtic Design Table Cloth is an example of 
Walpoles superfine Irish Linen Double Damasks. 


54” X 54” each £1 19 6—$ 5.63 
54° X72” 4, 213 6-—§ 7.63 
2" xX 72” 5» 3 (9 6—G 9.93 
72” X90" 4, 4 °7 6—$12.50 
72” x 108” ,, § § O—$15.00 
2” KX 126” ,, § 19 6—$17.07 
72” x 144” ,, 617 6—$19.63 
Napkins to match 

8” x 18” each 5/3—73 cents 
2” X 22” each 7/-—$1. 












\ 
WALPOLES Va 


x 


also LONDON, ENGLAND : and at Boston, 
Wasnincton, D.C., Chevychase, Md., U.S.A. 








SUFFOLK ST. 


(IRELAND) LTD. DUBLIN 
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“OLD BLEACH” 


IRISH LINENS 
the nicest Gift of them all 


At the Queen’s Old Castle, Cork, you can 
obtain these beautiful Irish Linens with Sham- 
rock, Chrysanthemum and Celtic designs 
picturing the Arms of the Four Provinces, 
Blarney Castle, Devenish Island, Slemish 
Mountain and the Rock of Cashel. 


IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTHS 
Cellophaned and Boxed 


wxte .. .. By .. .. oem 
ox”. .. ae. . oe 
wx .. .. Se.. .. ean 
7x90" .. .. TS) $10.60 
72” 108" .. .. 87/6 $12.37 
72” « 144” 105/- $14.84 


eatiate: a Senin: 10/3, $1.44 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH 
22” « 22” . 78/- per doz. . $10.96 
Postage and Insurance, per doz., 7/3, $1.02 
LINEN CELTIC SETS 
Table Cloths and Napkins 
54” «54” and 4 napkins, 16” 16’ 


52/6, $7.42 

54” x72” and 6 napkins, 16” « 16” 
72/6, $10.25 

72” «72” and 6 napkins 22” x22’ 
97/6, $13.78 

72” «90” and 6 napkins 22” x22’ 
110/6, $15.62 

72” « 108” and 12 napkins 22” x22’ 
162/6, $22.97 

72” x 126” and 12 napkins 22” x22” 
179/6, $25.38 


Postage and Insurance I1/-, $1.55 


CASTLE 
GRAND PARADE 




















GENUINE 
HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 


are made 
and sold direct to the wearer 


THE WEAVERS SHED 


9 DUKE LANE, DUBLIN 


Write for samples—or better—come visit us, and 
watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 








BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 


Comprehensive Insurance, Cars Bonded for Eire 
Limited and Unlimited Mileage Rates 


Caravettes and Chauffeur-driven cars also available 


CLENDINNING CAR HIRE LTD. 
106-114 Joy Street, BELFAST 2. 


Important to British Nationals :- 
Cars Bonded for travel throughout the whole of Ireland 


Telephone 33044 /5 Brochure on request 














Lavishly illustrated 

PICTCRIAL MAP OF IRELAND 
depicting places of historic and scenic interest. 
An ideal decoration for home, office or club. 


Price (flat) 5/- ($1.00) _— postage. 
»» (folded) 7 ($1.00) , | » 

Order to-day from : 

BORD FAILTE (Sales), 


74 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 2. 


A Bord Failte Publication 


y— 
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| Rollei - you get what you see! 


The picture-to-be is always there for viewing, in full negative size and with maximum sharpness: the great 


advantage of Rollei. 


ROLLEIFLEX 4x4 
The handy Rollei for sports and travel. The 1°/sx 15/4” 
picture size produces the big “Super-Slides*. Synchro- 


Compur MXV shutter (1 sec. — 1/500 th). ROLLEIFLEX T 





One lever only for setting exposure value, speed ond 


ROLLEIFLEX 3.5F 





diaphragm. Designed for choice of formats with self- 
adjusting film counter: 12 standard 2'4x2'/«” expo- 
sures, or, when desired, 16 economical exposures 
1°/sx 15/8” or 15/8x2"/s”. Synchro-Compur MXV shut- 
ter (1/500th). 


The automatic 2'/sx2' «” camera. Cross-coupled ex- 
posure meter. Fully automatic depth-of-field indic- 
ation. Synchro-Compur MXV shutter (1/5S00th). 





FRANKE & HEIDECKE BRAUNSCHWEIG GERMANY 
Distributors for the Republic of Ireland 
Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Rathmines, Dublin 
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NOW SAILING REGULARLY 


from COBH _itl 
or GALWAY _\..=..-— 


_ 3 ar - 
Se oe ee er 


Direct to NEW vork- and back! 


The magnificent 15,024 ton liner—s.s. ‘Maasdam’ 




















% Also regular services 








TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL 





q 





Holland-America Line announce that 
for many months to come, there 
will be regular monthly sailings to 
New York. 

The Service will be maintained by 
the popular 15,024 ton liner, s.s. 
‘Maasdam’ which is entirely air- 
conditioned and stabiliser-equipped. 
Tourist Class enjoy virtual run of 


the ship, with glass-enclosed prom- 
enade, extensive public rooms and 
80°% double cabins. She was built 
specially for the economy-minded 
traveller. 

The s.s. ‘Maasdam’ sails direct every 
month. Book now. Special 10%, 
round trip reduction during thrift 
season. Also Special Emigrant Fares. 


Minimum One-Way Thrift Season Fares: First Class £93.10.0 Tourist £67.0.0 


* * 
= 
Consult your Travel Agent, or LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | Cecil St., Limerick. Telephone: 45011., New Docks, Galway. Telephone 2347 


O} Sil * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * dIHS S 





SHIP x 






from SouthamptontoU.S.A. 





or Canada by the famous 







Holland-America fleet, 
headed by the flagship, 
s.s. ‘Rotterdam’ 
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looking for the familiar sign? 


Worrted, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car gotng. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. . 





REGENT in ENGLAND CALTEX in IRELAND 
THE BEST FRIENDS YOUR CAR EVER HAD 
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Contrast in Henry Street 







Vociferous cries of street vendors over-spilling 
from famed Moore Street market—modern bulk 
of Arnotts department store where quality 
speaks for itself. Write for brochure giving 
details of extensive selection of Irish merchandise 
— tweeds, linens, knitwear, fashion accessories, 
glassware. See the real Dublin down 
Henry Street and visit Arnotts. 
Illustrated—W aterford wine glass 21/- $2.95. 
Shamrock Leaves Eau de Cologne 10/- $1.40, 21/- $2.95, 32/- $4.50 
Evening bag, silver or gold sequinette 22/6 $3.15 


AA iil 





Public Library 
Detroit. Mich. 
History & Travel 


L is interesting to note 
that Dublin (Dubh Linn) 


means ‘black pool’ in view 





of the fact that it is 

the birthplace of Guinness. 
This famous brew is as 
mellow as an Irishman’s 
brogue and as dry as his wit. 
You should be sure to 
sample it, frequently, 


while you’re over here. 














as es = Sa me Invitation 


If you’re visiting Dublin on your 
travels be sure to see the Guinness 
Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Special guides conduct visitors 

on weekdays between 10 a.m. 

and 3 p.m., and on Saturdays 

at 10a.m. It’s an experience you 


shouldn’t miss. 


A THIRST LESSON 
IN GAELIC 





The great majority of existing place names in Ireland are Gaelic in origin. 


Here is a glossary of some of the most popular prefixes:— SUINN ess 


Ath—ford | Dun—fort Lough (loc)—lake 
| 


Ard—hcight Inch— island or Mor—great i 
(or high) river meadow Port—fort (also port INNE S S 


Bally—town , :, or harbour 
po Inish—island : ) 
Beg—small Rath—earthen fort 


Cahir—stone fort Kill—church Ros—promontory or wood ZS 00d for you 


Carrig—rock Knock—hill Slieve—mountain 
Drum—hillock Lis—fort enclosure Tra—beach 








Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 





